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IN LONDON. 





bik operatic “performances given at the Crystal 
Palace by the Rose Hersee Opera Company ter- 
minated on Saturday last. During the brief season, 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, Vincent Wallace’s 
Maritana, Verdi’s Il Trovatore, Mozart’s Ji Don 
Giovanni, Bellini’s La Sonnambula, Balfe’s Rose of 
Castille and his Bohemian Girl, Donizetti’s Don Pas- 
quale, Benedict’s Lily of Killarney, and Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah were produced. The three last-named 
works were heard on the Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday of last week, and attracted large audiences 
—so large, indeed, as to warrant the belief 
that were English opera provided with a permanent 
home in the metropolis, it would find abundant 
support. Don Pasquale in an English dress had not 
been heard in London formany years. Old opera-goers 
may remember the time when it was represented in 
English at the Princess’s Theatre, .-with Madame 
Eugenia Garcia as Norina, Mr. H. R. Allen as 
Ernesto, Mr. Burdini as Dr. Malatesta, and Mr. Paul 
Bedford as Don Pasquale. llen’s delightful voice 
and finished singing eminently fitted him for the 
tenor part, and Mr. Paul Bedford was forty years ago 
a buffo cantante of no mean pretensions. Next to 
Lablache, he may be considered the best Don Pasquale 
who has ever graced the stage. The opera was not 
permanently successful, partly because the dramatis 
persone were attired in modern costume, but the tenor 
serenade, “ Com’ é gentil,”’ Anglicised under the title 
“‘Fair shines the moon to-night,” became immensely 
popular. The music is so melodious and sparkling that 
it can hardly fail to give delight when adequately 
rendered, and, to judge from the manner in which it 
was received on Tuesday last, Don Pasquale is likely 
to become a popular addition to the repertory of 
the Hersee Opera Company. The title-character was 
assigned to Mr. Richard Temple, one of the most 
intelligent among our lyric artistes, a clever and 
versatile actor, and a good musician. He lost no 
chance of awakening hilarity, but never descended to 
farcical buffoonery. The Ernesto was Mr. Pearson, an 
artist who has honourably distinguished himself as 
an oratorio and concert singer. The music was 
well adapted to the quality of his light tenor 
voice, and in the serenade of the third act 
and the succeeding duettino he obtained well- 
merited applause. Mr. Lithgow James acted in- 
telligently and sang acceptably as Dr. Malatesta. 
Madame Rose Hersee on this occasion essayed for the 
first time the réle of Norina. Her ability as an 
executant of florid music is well known, and she 
secured warm applause by her finished rendering of 
the text, and by the occasional introduction of vocal 
tours de force, which were doubly enjoyable because 
of the apparent ease with which they were executed. 
Her acting was full of vivacity and grace, and 
a better Norina it would be difficult to find on any 
stage. Apart from the efforts of the principal vocalists, 
a rich source of enjoyment was found in the superb 
playing of the Crystal Palace band, who played the 











delightful instrumental accompaniments con amore. 
The opera gained in effect by the substitution of a 
briskly-written dialogue for the long recitatives of the 
Italian version. 

The Lily of Killarney was given with a cast which 
included Madame Cave Ashton as Eily O’Connor, Miss 
St. John as Mrs. Cregan, Mr. Pearson as Hardress 
Cregan, Mr. Bernard Lane as Myles-na-Coppaleen, and 
Mr. R. Temple as Danny Mann. The absurd additions 
which were made to the opera last year at the Princess’s 
Theatre, for the sake of “writing-up” the part of Danny 
Mann to a sufficient elevation for the pretensions of Mr. 
Santley, were wisely omitted on Thursday last. Madame 
Cave Ashton acted with natural pathos and power, and 
sang well. Mr. Pearson was less successful as Hardress 
than he had previously been as Ernesto. He seemed 
embarrassed by the dramatic requirements of his part, 
and usually spoke in so low a tone of voice as to be 
inaudible. It must be remembered, however, that 
this gentleman has had but little experience on the stage, 
and better things may be expected from him hereafter. 
His singing—especially in the graceful air, “ Eily Ma- 
vourneen”—was exceedingly good. The most striking suc- 
cess on this occasion was made by Mr. Richard Temple, 
whose impersonation of Danny Mann was the best we 
have ever seen, either on the lyric or dramatic stage. 
In the scene where Danny Mann—having fortified his 
energies or rather numbed his conscience, by draughts 
of whisky—persuades Eily to accompany him in his 
boat, and in the scene where he soliloquises over his 
contemplated murder of the confiding “ Colleen Bawn,” 
Mr. Temple evinced great histrionic power. A special 
word of praise is due to Mr. Bernard Lane, who played 
Myles for the first time. His acting was full of life 
and vivacity—he sang well, and is likely to prove a 
valuable acquisition, to English opera. The chorus 
singing was excellent throughout the opera, particu- 
larly so in the invisible Boatmen’s Chorus in the water- 
cave scene. ‘The opera was, in some respects, the 
least successful of the series, but it was favourably 
received. 

In regard to Dinorah, it is a simple act of justice to 
say that Madame Rose Hersee’s impersonation of the 
title-character was a triumph of vocal and histrionic 
art. Her acting was replete with grace and unaffected 
pathos, and her vocalisation was faultless. In the 
“‘ Shadow Song,” the flexibility of her voice and the 
purity of her intonation were conspicuous, and she sang 
the upper D, E, and F with a brilliancy and ease, which 
would probably have astonished those who regard the 
mastery of those exceptionally high notes as pheno- 
mena to be expected from foreign artistes only. 

It has been said that “a prophet has no honour in 
his own country,” but while we remember what has 
been done by such artistes as Louisa Pyne, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Blanche Cole, and Rose Hersee, and 
reflect on the incapacity of ninety per cent. of the 
so-called prime donne who occupy high places at our 
Italian opera-houses, we shall not hesitate to vindicate 
the claims of native art, however arrogantly it may be 
attacked. Miss St. John sang the goatherd’s song with 
pure intonation and good taste. Mr. Parkinson was 
not remarkably successful as Corentino. Mr. Temple, 
as Hoél, acted with real histrionic power, and although 
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the music of the part lay rather too high for his voice, 
his singing was that of a genuine artist. How the 
exquisite orchestration. was interpreted by the Crystal 


Palace band jt ig peedleag to say. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


ee 


AST week, after an interval of twelve months, Mr. 
Jefferson reappeared at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, as Rip Van Winkle. In the words of the 
Scotsman, “the spell thrown by the actor over his 
audience proved as potent as ever. Of all the characters 
known to our stage none is better entitled to be ranked 
as a dramatic creation than that of the ne’er-do-well 
Dutchman, as represented by Mr. Jefferson, The drama 
in which the romantic story has heen embodied by Mr, 
Boucicault is slight, not to say flimsy, in structure, 
and, apart from the central figure, has little in the way 
either of character or incident to arrest attention. All 
hinges upon Rip; but to Rip the actor has succeeded 
in imparting an intense, yet unobtrusive, reality, 
which has all the effect of fascination. ‘The style of 
acting is throughout singularly quiet and self-contained. 
Nothing is forced ; every look and word seems as simply 
natural as the soiled and tattered dress looks appro- 
priate to the habits of the good-for-nothing drunkard. 
But so telling is every touch, and so nicely toned 
to a harmonious unity of effect, that the result isa 
finished picture, highly attractive to look upon. A 
notable evidence of the actor’s power is the sympathy 
which, almost in our own despite, he leads us to enter- 
tain for a reckless spendthrift. We cannot help feel- 
ing that poor Mrs, Van Winkle has only too good 
reason for scolding; but as little can we help liking 
Rip for the tenderness of heart which makes him the 
kind friend of his dog Schneider and the chosen 
favourite of all the little children, and the invincible 
good-nature which no severity of conjugal discipline 
can in any degree abate. While, through the earlier 
part of the play, the actor shows himself a master of 
humorous expression, the closing scenes bespeak no less 
command of the pathetic. The representation of the 
frail old man, with his quavering voice and look of 
wistful bewilderment, is a triumph of artistic realism ; 
and its touching features reach a fine climax in the 
passage where Rip, after vainly seeking recognition in 
many quarters, succeeds at length in raising recollec- 
tions of childhood in the memory of his grown-up 
daughter. The personation was, on the whole, satisfac- 
torily supported.” 

Mr. Buckstone commenced a series of six farewell per- 
formances at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, supported 
by the Haymarket Company. “It is only bya very free li- 
cense of expression,” says the Guardian, “ that the corps 
dramatique who accompany the veteran comedian can 
be regarded as the company who were wont to receive so 
hearty a welcome in Manchester, though it would be 
very ungracious not to acknowledge that among the 
actors and actresses performing at the Royal this week 
are several who have been always highly esteemed. Mr. 
Buckstone has been a faithful minister of the Temple 
of Momus for upwards of half a century. He never 
had, nor affected to have, great versatility ; unlike some 
other comedians, who could dim the eye with tears as 
readily as light it up with smiles, he has rarely sought 
to kindle any but mirthful emotion, and his pathos has 
been of the sort that rather provokes laughter than 
tender compassion. In the first part of his stage 
career he was remarkably lithe, and his humour was as 
often expressed by a movement or a pose as by facial 
mobility or dialogue; every limb and muscle con- 
tributed to the intended effect. He relished the fun 





himself, and the audience shared the enjoyment. Al- 
though in later years the buoyancy and freedom of limb 
have subsided, the bonhomie of the actor has never 
deserted him. The comedy of The Rivals enabled 
Manchester people to renew their acquaintance with 
some old histrionic friends in their accustomed cha- 
racters.” 

Miss Eloise Juno commenced the second week of her 
engagement at Belfast by appearing as Leah. “ Every 
time that the play of Leah is brought before us,” says 
the News Letter, “ the question suggests itself—if each 
part were to be represented in an efficient manner, would 
there seem enough merit in the play to make it 
interesting of itself, without compelling an audience to 
await with something like weariness for the successive ap- 
pearance through the scenesof the chief character; would 
its quasi-poetical style be listened to with patience ; 
would the ‘bathos’ of the sentiments be endured if 
delivered naturally; would the clumsiness of the 
machinery of the plot and the melodramatic situations 
be tolerated if worked out with discretion ? The question 
is an interesting one. As it is, all these defects are toler- 
ated. The audienceare waiting for the scenes in which 
the picturesque Jewish maiden comes upon the stage, 
and when these scenes arrive, all the weariness of waiting 
is forgotten. The Leah of Miss Juno may be briefly 
described as an earnest and praiseworthy striving after 
something very high indeed. Miss Juno’s intelligence 
seems to us considerably in advance of her powers of 
delineation. We could catch a glimpse at intervals 
through her acting of what she aimed at, though it 
might be difficult to define her exact idea of the charac- 
ter. We were conscious that the actress missed her aim, 
but only missed it, throughout the entire play, except, 
indeed, in the final scene. In this the power of pathos 
and of exciting the sympathies of an audience possessed 
by Miss Juno was felt. Miss Juno draws rather 
than compels our sympathy. In every part of the play 
she was effective, but in this scene she approached to 
the high standard of power by which we are forced to 
judge a performance of Leah. It would be unjust to 
say that Miss Juno does not give an elevated and intel- 
ligent reading of the part, but while the audience 
never ceased to be interested so long as she was on the 
stage, yet it could hardly be said that the audience was 
deeply impressed even during the delivery of the cele- 
brated malediction. We could not fail, however, to 
recognise both thoughtfulness and study in her acting 
of a great part.” 

One of the most interesting events of the week was 
the production at Cambridge of Mr. Wills’ Camille, 
with Miss Viola Dacre and Mr. Ferrand in the principal 
characters. The story is that of a priest who is pre- 
pared by any means to obtain for the Church the fortune 
of a heiress, but who is signally defeated in the attempt. 
Miss Dacre, a young lady apparently destined to hold 
a high position in her profession, represents the heroine 
with considerable force, while Mr. Ferrand gives us a 
striking portrait of the rascally priest. Like most of 
Mr. Wills’; plays, Camille is written with much power, 
but is defective in point of arrangement. 

Douglas Jerrold’s comedy of the Golden Calf was 
effectively performed at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
and the Herald remarked that “if the few consum- 
mate fools still left there had any desire to see them- 
selves in a dramatic mirror, they should go and see, 
through the transparent medium of this piece, how 
easily the fortune laboriously and honestly won by a 
father is squandered by the folly of a wool-headed son.” 
The Pink Dominos was still the attraction at the 
Gaiety, and the respected manager, to judge from the 
expression of his face, felt at peace and amity with the 
whole world. Mr. Toole was at Margate, Mrs. Stirling 
at Scarborough, Miss Heath at Newcastle, Miss Santley 
at Preston, Mr. Honey at Scarborough, Mr. Eldred at 
York, Mr. Romaine Callender’s company at Sheffield, 
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Mr. Forrester at Birmingham, Mdlle. Beatrice at 
Brighton, Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste company at 
Leeds, Miss Carlotta Leclercq at Douglas, and Miss 
Marriott at Liverpool. 





IN PARIS. 





HE excitement created by the political crisis 
through which France is now passing is not 
favourable to the interests of the theatrical managers, 
inasmuch as it has a distinct tendency to keep all but 
inveterate playgoers from the theatre. The arrange- 
ments for the coming season, however, are being made 
without any seeming fear, and last week a new piece 
was brought out and an old one revived. The 
new piece is Bérangére et Anatéle, a musical trifle, 
and is being played at the Palais Royal. Though 
two names are given in the title, it is really a 
monologue, Anatéle being only a bird. When it was 
first announced an impression got abroad that the plot 
had reference to the improper behaviour of Apollo to a 
nymph in the neighbourhood of Anatéle, and much dis- 
appointment has been caused by the discovery that such 
is not the case. Bérangére is a young lady of the 
fourth quarter of the nineteenth century, now travel- 
ling on the Continent with her bird and an English 
governess. In the beginning of the piece they arrive 
at Macon, and through some unfortunate accident the 
train goes on to Dijon without the governess. Thus 
left unprotected, Bérangére locks herself in a room at 
the “ Lion d’Or,” resolving not to open the door until 
her governess shall arrive. But this is easier resolved 
upon than done. In that room a café chantant singer 
has just entertained a party of officers, two or three 
of whom come to recover articles which they had 
left behind. Eventually, however, Bérangére is 
left in peace. The-singer of the café chantant has 
left her scores upon the table, and Bérangére 
sings them with such piquancy that all the other 
visitors at the hotel flock to her door and clamour for ad- 
mission. Among these is a sub-lieutenant to whom she 
is betrothed, and who,never for one moment suspecting 
the voice he hears is Bérangere’s, thrust a billet-doux 
through the door at the point of his sword. The 
arrival of the governess brings the monologue to a con- 
clusion. The libretto of Bérangere et Anatdle is 
by M. Poirson, the music by M. Barelli. The 
piece has already been made known in the country 
by Mdlle. Granier, and though brightly written 
and illustrated with pleasing music, would not have 
been revived if Mdlle. Jane Hading had _ not 
wished to make an essay in the very difficult 
walk of monologue acting. To say that she is 
completely successful would not be true. Her 
elocution, for example, is certainly defective, and it 
is only by irreproachable elocution, joined to a keen 
perception of humour and character, that the mono- 
logue can be rendered acceptable. It is the union of 
these qualities that imparts to the performances of 
Madame Chaumont so indescribable a charm. Never- 
theless, Mdlle. Hading sings and acts with considerable 
effect, and the favourable impression which she pro- 
duced on her début here is undoubtedly confirmed. 
By the way, a piece of the same description as this, 
La Chanteuse par Amour, already alluded to in 
The Theatre, has met with so much success in the 
country, especially at Dieppe, that we expect to see 
it given before long in Paris. The plot may be told 
in a few words. Finding that her lover is transferring 
his affections to a great cantatrice, a young French 
girl determines to eclipse her rival as a singer, and in 
the end, of course, she lures back the volage to her side. 
The heroine of this little sketch is impersonated by 












Madame Judic, who gives imitations of establishen 
singers, not excluding herself, The scene is laid in ad 
auberge. But we must return to Paris. MM. Ducange 
and Dinaux’s Trente Ans; ou, la Vie dun Joueur, has 
been revived at the Thédtre Cluny. Though badly 
constructed, and sometimes very badly written, this 
drama—which, it may be stated, was first played in 
1827, with Frederick Lemaitre in the chief part—has 
never altogether relaxed its hold of the stage, thanks to 
its strong human interest and one or two effective 
“ situations.” M. Jenneval, whois now at the head of 
the cast, may, if he should resist a tendency to pro- 
nounce certain words in a manner never heard before, 
take high honours in his profession, for he is evidently 
an actor of no ordinary powers. The wife is imperso- 
nated by Madame de Severy. 





IN VIENNA. 


+ 


HE autumn season has begun well for the Court 
Opera House and the Carl Theater, wherein are 
now to be found abundant audiences, composed of the 
many strangers streaming to and from the Austrian 
baths. The casts for the novelties promised in the 
Opera House are announced, and the staff will, about 
the end of the month, be complete. Frau Ehren, Frau 
Dellner, and Fraulein Tayliana have still provisional 
leave of absence. Amongst those who are called in 
Germany visitor-players—that is, performers unattached 
to the particular theatre on the stage of which they are 
invited to appear—Fraulein Hartmann von Konigsberg, 
who, after a more than satisfactory trial, has fallen ill, 
will he missed. High hopes are founded on the ap- 
proaching début of a young singer, Friulein Mielke, 
who will play Valentine on Saturday. 

A rumour has reached musical circles that Director 
Jauner has concluded negotiations for an engagement 
with the orchestra leader, Dessoff. They have come 
to an understanding, and in the event of Dessoff desiring 
to give up his duties in Carlsruhe, he will return to the 
Court Opera-house. The stipulations made with Leader 
Hanns Richter are not to be altered through this 
arrangement. The Management of the opera would do 
good service to the lovers of music in Vienna by regaining 
Dessoff. If he comes back here, Vienna will possess 
the three most eminent leaders which the German 
musical world now knows ; for concerts, Herbeck, for the 
opera, Richter and Dessoff. Besides, at the Opera- 
house, which is known to be not devoid of backstairs 
influences transmitted from management to manage- 
ment, Dessoff’s honourable conduct, already proved to 
be so beneficial, will again be safe from such influence, 
Whether on a re-engagement of Dessoff three leaders 
will work together at the Opera-house, or whether 
eventually Gericke will quit his post, is not yet deter- 
mined. 

A popular play, Ménck und Soldat, has, after a 
considerable interval, been lately revived at the Carl 
Theater, with Friulein Bendel and Herren Matras and 
Ausim in the leading réles, Several new operettas are 
in course of preparation for Vienna during the season to 
come, and the Carl Theater has possessed itself of by 
far the greater part of them. The celebrated Parisian 
composer, Strauss, and some others whose fame is yet to 
be achieved, amongst whom is the Countess Wurmbrand- 
Brubely, are mentioned as being the authors of these 
musical novelties. The circle of artists who have 
proved themselves so successful in performing this 
kind of work is ever spreading out. First, Director 
Jauner has entered into a fresh engagement with 
Fraulein Finaly, and next we hear that the negotiations 
for the return of Fraulein Mayerhofer to the company 
at the Carl Theater are nearly concluded. 
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A farce called Das Mddel aus der Vorstadt (“ The 
Girl from the Suburbs”), which has not appeared on 
this stage for many years, has just been put in rehearsal, 
and a sketch of life by C. F. Berg, called Gevatter Reid 
(Sponsor Reid), is completed and made over to the 
management of the Carl Theater for representation. 
To enliven the unbusiness hours of the merchants 
visiting the International Corn Market held the other 
day at Vienna, the theatre was illuminated, and a 
special representation, by the leading performers in the 
company, was given of the favourite operetta Prince 
Methusclem, under the direction of Strauss himself, 
its composer. The Fiirst Theater produced three new 
pieces on the celebration of the Emperor’s birthday, 
viz., Die Frau Biirgermeisterin, in one act, by J. F.; 
Leichtes und Schweres Fuhrwerk (“ Light and Heavy 
Carriage”), a musical farce in one act, by A. Gartner ; 
and Die Wiemer im Serail (“The Viennese in the 
Seraglio”), a piece of similar kind, written by Ludwig 
Gottsleben, with the music of Leader C. Kleiber and 
Franz Roth. 








IN BERLIN. 


—_+—_—_ 


‘TFNAITHFUL to one of those stage traditions which 

are often so superstitiously observed without much 
reason for maintaining them, the Residenz Theater 
opened on the 16th inst., after a good long summer 
recess, with a French comedy. The play had the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of having been brought into 
notice some time previously, through a difficulty in 
translating its name to the satisfaction of the Censor, 
who thought Wild Marriages a title unsuited for 
moral German ‘audiences, but let False Marriages, 
a still less accurate title, pass. Nevertheless, as the 
Berlin critics point out, the name,' False Marriages, 
by no means conveys the French author’s idea. A 
“false marriage” is one duly celebrated according to 
the rites of the church or civil forms, but invalid at 
law by reason of some disqualification of the parties to 
contract matrimony, such as want of parental consent, 
or their being within the prohibited degrees; while the 
alliance which M. Edouard Pailleron elegantly terms 
a “wild marriage” is of a less conventional though 
not altogether unknown kind. A unity of domestic 
arrangements, without the obligation of continuance 
or any abandonment of surnames, may be given as 
an appropriately loose definition of this relationship. 
It is one discountenanced by society, and, therefore, 
when Paul Armand, the idol of his mother, made a 
“wild marriage” with an ineligible but attractive 
Esther, he did not mention the fact to his maternal 
admirer, whose heart was set on joining him in holier 
bonds to an imgénue Cousin Aline. But the secret 
union being discovered at last, the mother forswears 
Paul, and amazes Esther by saying that he has deceived 
her. In some extraordinary way, however, Esther 
becomes received into her house. She is a woman of 
peculiar type. Her nature is a problem—plainly stated 
by the author, but in the end left unsolved. The 
struggle between morality and natural affections is the 
motive of the play, and of course a fine, although 
scarcely original, opportunity is afforded for a view of 
such a contest in the chamber scene when the mother 
first finds the son she thought blameless together with 
the girl over whom it is impossible to exercise mother- 
in-legal rights. 

This sort of theme, much affected by Dumas fils and 
his followers—-these specious metaphysical apologies for 
the infringement of social laws, have an insidiously evil 
tendency, which finesse of treatment can never quite 
hide, and which it is unnecessary here to point out. 
The play in question, though of faulty construction, 
is made current, as many such pieces are, by brilliancy 









of dialogue, or rather by piquancy of speech. But it 
has merits distinguishing it from numbers of its class 
dealing with the same perilous topic—the marriage tie. 
In delicate treatment of parental and sisterly affection 
the author has even distinguished himself, and atoned 
for many defects. Well seconded was he by the praise- 
worthy acting of an excellent company. With youthful 
fire and manly bearing Herr L’Allemand played the 
son of the dignified and tender mother, represented 
by Frau Ernst, while Fraulein Eugenie Frauenthal, as 
Esther, was peculiarly sympathetic, and “ tief-sinnig,” 
as the Germans say, though we cannot do so, for 
lack of a similar word; neither “ deep-minded ”—the 
literal translation—nor “ high-minded ”—our nearest 
equivalent—rightly conveying the exact idea. A gentle 
young actress, who reappeared on the stage for the 
first time since her marriage, made Cousin Aline 
seem as fresh and naive a girl as she herself has not 
ceased to be. The subordinate parts were performed 
with feeling and humour by Herr Haack and Herr 
Ernest respectively. 

At the Kroll Theater Auber’s opera Gustav ; oder der 
Maskenball, which has not been performed in Berlin 
for many years, is revived with the original cast, and 
invites from the critics the natural, if not novel, com- 
parison between it and the opera of Verdi, bearing 
practically the same title, J/ Ballo di Maschiera. 
The libretto of which both composers have availed 
themselves is by Scribe, of whom, touching his text of 
Robert le Diable, Heinrich Heine wrote with pointed 
pen, “ The music is Meyerbeer’s, its worst of texts is by 
Scribe.” In mild defence of the calumniated author it 
is now suggested that the words supplied for The Masked 
Ball are, at all events, not his worst. The re- 
representation of the opera was admirable. Fraulein 
Rahe sang the music of Melanie well and correctly, 
but lacks tone in the middle register of her voice, 
and is only effective in her high notes. Fraulein 
Monhaupt sang and played the réle of page capitally, 
but appears still more suited for burlesque and operetta 
than for soubrette parts in an opera. Even the light 
style of Auber in this opera seems to her not lively 
enough. A valiant Oscar was Herr Grisa, with his 
tenor voice in its best order, and Herr von Raden made 
a dramatically animated Ankarstrom. 

The Faerie at the National Theater came to an end 
on the 24th. The Victoria Theater opens on the Ist 
proximo, but without, at present, any change of pro- 
gramme, for Der Courier der Czars will continue 
his journey. Probably, however, in the course of the 
month of September, a new farce by Wilken will be 
put upon the stage, to be followed by another out- 
standing piece, called Riibezahl, from the concurrent 
pens of Ernest Pasqué and Heinrich Wilken, and later 
on in the winter a play in reservecalled At the Pyramids 
will be also produced. 





IN COLOGNE. 


—— 2-0 


AME, such as must satisfy even a singer, preceded 
Herr Scaria, when he went from the Court Opera 

at Vienna to Cologne for a short season. Whether this 
is of service or not to an artist visiting a place where he 
is known only by reputation is a trite subject to 
speculate upon. True, the majority of persons are 
content to believe that one who is famous deserves 
his fame ; but there is everywhere, and certainly in 
Germany, an influential minority of persons who insist 
on judging for themselves, and are consequently of a 
character to impress others with the weight of their 
opinion. Before both these divisions of an audience a 
celebrated singer must appear with some degree of 
anxiety. The former probably expect too much; the 
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latter are predisposed to criticise. But if Scaria had 
any such anxiety, the very reception given to him when 
he first appeared some weeks ago at the Flora Theater 
of the odoriferous city must have at once dispelled it. 
Unstayed by some terrible weather, the public crowded 
to hear him. He, being then fulfilling a temporary 
engagement at Aix-la-Chapelle, came over to Cologne 
to play Falstaff in The Merry Wives of Windsor, a 
part in which he is unsurpassable. He is a pattern 
Falstaff, and perfectly understands how to give him 
that droning voice naturally expected from the 
inimitable old buffoon. Endless plaudits followed the 
drinking scene in the second act, and frequent stormy 


encores demanded the repetition of the duet, and. 


would, had it been possible, have forced a repetition of 
the whole scene, such rare enjoyment was it to have a 
veritable type of Falstaff singing on the stage. But 
the stout knight always needs more substantial support 
than the soon-failing cup of sack affords. Such sup- 
port was given to him by Fraulein Erl, Herr Cabisius, 
and Herr Kiich; the latter, as Fenton, sang his song in 
the first act excellently, and it could only be regretted 
that the harmony of the duet was somewhat disturbed 
by the too noisy predominance of the voice of Herr 
Reich. 

In curious contrast to Scaria’s presentment of the 
ponderous Sir John was his subsequent appearance as 
the lively Figaro. 
afforded a brilliant example of how Mozart’s dramatic 
music should be interpreted. “ We have already sug- 
gested,” says the Kélnische Zeitung, “that the modern 
principles of dramatic music are again extending to- 
wards Mozart’s best works. Fora long time pompous 
French grand opera quenched the imitative spirit, and 
made living men mere gilded dummies. The modern 
school, under the leadership of Richard Wagner, com- 
pose, it is true, other music than that of Mozart—and 
can, indeed, no longer make Mozart’s music ;—but mind 
and manner “go towards the same end, viz., verisimi- 
larity to life in musical description. And certainly Le 
Nozze di Figaro is a model of musical-dramatic com- 
position hitherto never excelled and of its kind unsur- 
passable. But nowadays it is so seldom heard that the 
pure old traditions of Mozart’s music have to be re- 
vived. Our singers must first learn, through the modern 
school, how they can even sing in a manner true to life, 
and now Mozart’s dramatic music appears to us ina 
new light—appears to us precisely as the ideal of dra- 
matic music. Richard Wagner well recognised this 
when he wrote :—* And so Mozart, that most abso- 
lute of all musicians, might have solved the problem 
already, if he only had found the right poet.’ Herr 
Scaria must be seen before one can rightly appreciate 
him. He represents Figaro with such character and 
vivacity and variety of expression as to induce the belief 
that the very man is singing in his ordinary life. 
If, either in the former or modern period, an instance 
of true ‘speech-music’ is required, it is to be found in 
the scenes and finale of Il Nozze di Figaro. And 
Herr Scaria was the man to make this ‘ speech-music’ 
his own.” 





IN MILAN. 


0 


A® Italian playgoer in the days of unruined 
Amphitheatres would have been surprised had 
he been told that summer would deprive him of his 
ordinary amusement. But his descendants, with un- 
abated capacity for recreation, have diminished oppor- 
tunities of enjoying it, and finding the shrunken 
theatres afford “ no air in dog-star heat,” give up their 
hereditary pleasure during the brightest months of the 
ear. 
- The summer season is, however, now closing, and as 
the theatrical calendar fixes the present time for the 


Performing that difficult part, he . 








autumn season to begin, the weather will, no doubt, 


change accordingly. We regret to ascertain from the 
announcements from Genoa of the programme of La 
Politeamo that ballet will there take precedence of 
opera. Carlo a Guastatore, one of the later terpsi- 
chorean compositions of Rota, set to some of 
Gioza’s best music, appeared on Thursday, and is likely 
to be successful, In lieu of opera there will be a little 
opera-bouffe, not La Fillede Madame Angot, spoken 
of, and on whom, strange to say, some thoughts still 
turn in Italy, but Jl Pipelé, of native parentage and 
merit, although now somewhat too familiar. The 
manager of the Politeamo has, indeed, not entirely 
excluded novelties, and has already promised to submit 
to the Roman public a new opera called Pronosticante, 
by Pascucci, a popular composer of light music. 

The Manzoni, also, will soon open. On the Ist of 
September the “ Aliprandi” troupe, under the manage- 
ment of Signor Salvatore Rosa, begin a course of per- 
formances, for the first time on that stage. The com- 
pany is rich in numbers, and let us hope the wealth of 
their resources is commensurate. At the Teatro dal 
Verms the opera I Lombardi has been produced, with 
great success, to a tolerably large audience, who, by 
their enthusiastic applause, commended the admirable 
execution of music, much of which is of a lastin 
character. Signora Erba, in the part of Griselda, 
sang with grace, feeling, and sometimes very 
agreeably in an opera a little.beyond her powers. The 
tenor, Dominico Santinelli, although, like the majority 
of tenors, an indifferent actor, won public favour by 
his singing alone; but the baritone, Valle, deservedly 
obtained the higher honours. Nor was the merit of the 
orchestra unrecognised. One member of it, Professor 
Cioffi, of Florence, by marvellously excuted variations 
on the violin, just before the third act began, brought 
down the house, and was not released from its pres- 
sure until his brilliant performance had been repeated. 
Even the airiness of Jl Barbiere di Siviglia has not 
counteracted the effect of the sultry weather which 
deprives the Castelli Theatre of its accustomed 
audiences. But the public sent a few deputies with, it 
must be supposed, proxies to appreciate the opera, 
which were liberally used. Signor Giannini’s Figaro was 
justly, and Signora Martinotti the contralto’s Rosina, 
perhaps somewhat unjustly, esteemed. Quieter praisethan 
that accorded to him is all that the tenor Gazul deserved. 
Theatrical life in Rome will not regain vigour until 
after October. It will then be seen whether prepara- 
tions will be made for a great musical performance at 
the “ Argentina.” Such a thing is scarcely possible, 
unless the municipality gives a sufficient subsidy. 
Without disputing the desirability of this, it may be 
asked, if the municipal authorities are disposed, as some 
say, to grant 4,000 lire to the “Argentina,” why not 
add them to the endowment of the “ Apollo,” and 
not oblige the manager of the latter theatre 
to begin his representations on the Ist of November? 
There would thus be an uninterrupted series of repre- 
sentations for six months, “which,” says Signor 
J. D’Arcais, a critic of note, “would be an approach to 
that longed-for repertoire which is highest in my 
thoughts.” In Paris the advantages of a prearranged, 
ample, and varied repertoire, duly adhered to, have been 
recognised and attained ; in Italy and England they have 
still to be realised. 





EN PASSANT. 


en eel 


HE following is from “‘ A. M.” :— 


Einen Schauspieler giebt es, schon beriihmt, 
Der sich bei uns “ Herr Bandmann ” nennt : 
Die tragische Muse, wie sich’s ziemt, 

Schon lingst ihn als “ her” Bandmann Kennt ! 
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Tue King of Denmark and the Princess of Wales went 
last week to the Globe, the Criterion, and the Haymarket 
Theatres. 


Mapame Parti has brought a suit of nullity of mar- 
riage against the Marquis de Caux. The writ of summons 
alleges that when she went through the form of a mar- 
riage with him on July 29, 1868, at the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, at Clapham, the Rev. William Plun- 
kett officiating, she was induced by the Marquis to believe 
that she was contracting avalid marriage according to French 
and English law. But she is now advised that the said 
marriage was null and void, because the priest Plunkett 
had no licence from the Archbishop, but acted simply as 
specially delegated by the parish of Saint Philippe du 
Roule, in Paris, to celebrate the marriage. The writ 
repeats in most bitter terms the charges contained in her 
separation suit against the Marquis. 


Frencu actresses as a body are decidedly pro-Russian, 
partly, we suspect, because they have been so warmly 
received at St. Petersburg. Be that as it may, they are 
making arrangements for a performance at the Salle 
Ventadour in aid of the fund for the Russian sick and 
wounded. The “ committee ” consists of Mdlle. Bernhardt, 
Mdlle. Croizette, Mdlle. Brohan, Madame Judic, Mdlle. 
Heilbronn, Mdlle. Colombier, Mdlle. Delaporte, and Mdlle, 
Dica Pétit. 


THE necessity of making the doors leading out of places 
of amusement as wide as possible was again proved last 
week. In a music-hall at Aberdeen a cry of “ Fire!” was 
suddenly raised. The audience, panic-stricken, instantly 
made for the street, each struggling against his neighbour, 
and many persons were inconsiderate enough to drop from 
the gallery on to the heads of the surging mass below. 
Strange to say, no lives were lost. The cause of the panic 
was the entrance into the gallery of some smoke from an 
adjoining building. 

Durine Mr. Toole’s recent visit to Northampton, a pastry- 
cook of that town stamped upon the crust of his pork-pies 
the following announcement :—‘‘ Toole in Northampton. 
Three pieces nightly.” One of these pies found its way to 
the breakfast-table of a water-cure establishment at Malvern, 
where the hydropathic physician gives written or printed 
directions each morning to his patients. Some hungry 
early-risers made an attack upon the pie, and when they 
left it all that could be seen of the announcement relating 
to Mr. Toole was ‘‘Too—or—three pieces nightly.” A 
dyspeptic invalid came in, and, believing that what he read 
was the doctor’s orders, exultingly carried off the remainder 


of the pie to his bed-room. Hopes of his recovery are 
entertained. 


M. Hueo is credited with a new trait of amiability towards 
children. He invited a friend to bring his young son to 
dinner, and the friend so thoroughly impressed his young 
son with a sense of the honour conferred upon him that he 
sat silent and uneasy all through the social meal. “ My 
friend,” finally said Hugo, “your boy doesn’t seem well.” 
“Not seem well! Why? What’s wrong?” “Oh, he’s 
broken nothing yet—he doesn’t feel at home.” 


Tue Théatre de la Renaissance commences its winter 
campaign next Friday, but without the aid of Malle. 
Granier. That lady, who is now at Royat, wished to play 
at the reopening, but, yielding to the advice of her 
physician, has consented to defer her appearance. 


THe fourth of July was celebrated at a theatre in 
Astoria—Mr. John Jack’s theatre. The “wealth, and 


beauty, and fashion ” of the place attended en masse, The 











Declaration of Independence “ was read in a clear and dis- 
tinct manner.” When it was finished, Mr. John Jack, the 
orator of the day, “stepped forward amid deafening and 
prolonged applause, and for the space of thirty minutes 
held his hearers spell-bound, as it were, with the flow of 
his eloquence.” After that the “ Star-spangled Banner” 
was sung by Miss Annie Firmin. 

Tue theatre at Baden-Baden has of late been the scene of 
some exciting disturbances. The house is just now in pos- 
session of a Hungarian operetta troupe, headed by Herr 
and Frau Swoboda. The German section of the audience, 
irritated by certain gaillardises in the repertoire of M. 
Offenbach, did not applaud Madame TArchiduc. The 
Russian party shows as much ill-will towards Fatinitza, a 
piece written in a very German spirit. The manager, of 
course, is in high glee. 

Mr. Cuartes Martuews should really be more careful 
in the choice of his company. Mr. Plantagenet Green, a 
man of colour, was summoned to Hammersmith police- 
court last week for having threatened Mr. Ridley, a pro- 
fessor of music. It appeared that the defendant was 
married, but had had two children, one black and the other 
white, by women of his acquaintance. The wife, not 
unnaturally incensed at his conduct, especially when he 
brought the children home, eloped, it is alleged, with Mr. 
Ridley’s son, who, we are informed, plays with Mr. Charles 
Mathews. The defendant went to the senior Mr. Ridley’s 
house, knocked at his door, and threatened to shoot him. 
He was fined only 20s., a witness having deposed that he 
had seen Mr. Ridley’s son and Mrs. Plantagenet Green 
together. Mr. Mathews should take all this into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Goocu, into whose hands the Princess’s Theatre is 
about to fall, intends to “allow bonnets in the dress 
circle.” The announcement ‘of this intention has given 
rise to a loud outcry. Fancy,” writes a correspondent 
of the Figaro, “sitting behind a towering mass of hair 
and ribbon, with all the modern bonnet and hat append- 
ages and paraphernalia topped by a gigantic wobbling 
plume. Gentlemen cannot assail ladies as they would 
their own sex, and from the dress circle we can expect 
no such outspokenness.” To us it appears that the anti- 
cipated obstruction will be caused less by bonnets, which 
are of somewhat limited dimensions, than by head-dresses, 
which are somewhat large. The same complaint was made 
—certainly with more reason—a hundred years ago, when 

it was suggested in a pictorial caricature that the enormous 
horizontal curl worn by ladies at the side of their heads 
should be utilised in the theatre as opera-glasses. 


Mr. VezIn recently stated in print that Doctor Davey, 
as it at present stands, was the joint work of James Albery, 
Mr. W. G. Wills, and himself. “J. A.” now writes :— 
“On Tuesday, the 19th, 1865, Mr. Hermann Vezin wrote 
to the Sunday Times :—‘Sir,—Some notices have ap- 
peared in the Sunday Times, Herald, Standard, Sun, and 
other papers, speaking in high terms of a piece called How 
to Act: A Lesson taught by Garrick, which I produced on 
the 6th inst. at the New Theatre, Greenwich. So well 
deserved, indeed, is the praise that I wish I could take the 
credit of being its author, as the above papers have asserted. 
The facts are simply these. Four years ago, I translated 
from the German a piece called Doctor Robin (itself founded 
on a French original), and played it successfully in the 
provinces, but there was so much false sentiment in it, so 
much that was unnatural and un-English, that I determined 
to have it altered. Mr. James Albery, the real author, has 
so entirely remodelled the plot, rewritten the dialogue, and 
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recreated the characters that it might be called original, as 
it certainly is quite new. To him, therefore, belongs the 
merit of having written this brilliant little piece, an 
achievement much beyond the power of your humble 
servant, Hermann VeEziN.’—Letter-writers should have 
good memories.” 


One of the dressers at the Princess’s Theatre was 
solemnly charged at Marlborough-street, on Thursday, with 
having purloined eight pieces of soap, the property of Mr. 
Chatterton. Mr. Horace Chatterton, solicitor, “ appeared 
for the prosecution.” The pieces of soap had all been used, 
and the prisoner stoutly maintained they were his ‘“ perks.” 
The magistrate remanded the prisoner, consenting, however, 
to take bail. Among the witnesses were Mr. Jackson, the 
stage-manager, and Mr. Terriss. The former, we are told, 
was greatly disgusted at finding that he, who bore so close 
a resemblance to the great Napoleon, should be obliged to 
give evidence “in a case of stealing eight penn’orth of 
soap,” but Mr. Terriss, with characteristic generosity and 
self-denial, attended to give the hapless accused a good 
character. 


Tue editor of a scurrilous weekly paper, as might have 
been expected, finds it to his interest to renew his attacks 
upon a journal in the position of The Theatre, which 
with pleasant wit he calls the “ Penny Gaff.” The burr he 
seeks to fasten upon us was probably suggested by the state 
to which a once well-conducted theatre fell under his 
auspices. However, it would be both unnecessary and 
undignified to engage in any controversy with him, seeing 
that it has become the rule to take the reverse of what he 
states as the truth, and that he has not denied the author- 
ship of the letter according to which he offered, in the event 
of a claim upon him of £2,000 being renounced, to defend 
instead of continuing to assail a man whom he had 
accused of the grossest dishonesty in the management of a 
public company. It is rumoured that an addition will 
shortly be made to the already ample list of cowhidings he 
has received. 


Tue drama has so often been said to be on its last legs 
that at last some of us may not unreasonably come to the 
conclusion that, as Mr. Blanchard has remarked, its en- 
during support must be owing to the strength of the legs 
themselves. Certainly at no previous portion of theatrical 
history have managers depended so much on the lower 
limbs. At the present period the only places of amusement 
that are doing remarkably well are those that have ballets 
for their chief attraction. It would seem that when Lucian 
wrote his celebrated “Dialogue on Dancing,” so beloved 
by scholars and so detested by schoolboys, he was 
not altogether wrong in raising that art to a position of 
high dignity. He pointed out its utility, the many ad- 
vantages derived from it, presented all the charms with 
which it abounds, and confirmed the judgment of those 
who decreed it an equal rank with tragedy and comedy. 
Some grave pedagogue and learned commentator, following 
the example of Scipio Maffei, may perhaps tell us that 
Lucian was only railing, according to his"usual way, when 
he gave in his work a certain character of importance to 
dancing, and set a high value on the talent of the per- 
former. But theatrical speculators, who only regard that 


as high art which increases the amount drifting every week 
into their treasury, know a great deal better, and must have 
long since come to the conclusion that Lucian was not only 
quite sincere, but perfectly correct, even when he said that 
the expert dancer was capable, by gestures, of expressing 
not only the past and the future, but every abstract action 
which bears relation to the passing moment. 











_ Mr. Maccase has just favoured the public, in the form 
of an advertisement, with his view of himself. It is as 
follows :—“ The entire Press of the kingdom have long since 
pronounced in his favour, and such a thing as a difference 
of opinion or an adverse criticism was never seen, read, or 
heard of. Mr. Maccabe is no art ificial performer; he has 
been most bountifully gifted by nature with all the marvel- 
lous accomplishments necessary to stamp the great actor. 
With a graceful and pleasing appearance, he possesses a 
wonderful voice, capable of numerous changes and t ones, and 
in its skilful and artistic delivery and management consists 
his great success, while the extraordinary power of facial 
expression which he possesses enables him to assume the 
most astonishing changes of character in a few seconds. 
With these bountiful gifts of nature, added to a cultivated 
intellect, a refined taste, and a close discernment of all the 
peculiarities of human nature, Mr. Maccabe has made him- 
self a complete master of our habits and dispositions, and 
by presenting them in an amusing dramatic form he is thus 
enabled to delight numerous and fashionable audiences for 
a long time wherever he goes.” 


Miss Emma Baryerr has lost her life under painful 
circumstances. For some time she had been prevented by 
weakness in one of her knees from following her profession. 
Last Saturday week the servant went out, leaving Miss 
Barnett alone in the house. When she returned Miss 
Barnett was lying insensible at the bottom of the stairs. 
Her skull was fractured and she died soon afterwards. In 
all probability she had fallen downstairs. The deceased was a 
clever, intelligent actress, who remained for some time a 
member of Mr. George Vining’s company at the Princess’s, 
where she was the original Alida Crawley in The Streets of 
London. Her mother, afterwards Mrs. Barnett, was the 
once popular Mrs. Weston, who succeeded the celebrated 
Mrs. Davenport at Covent Garden Theatre in line of “old 
women.” 


Forty-FIVE years ago, if any one had asked who was the 
best low comedian in America, the general reply would 
have been Tom Placide. Mr. Blanchard well remembers 
how great was the humour Thomas Placide displayed at 
the Park Theatre, New York, as Pedro, in the opera of 
Cinderella, then played there for the first time. His father 
was the renowned “Signor Placido,” rope-dancer and 
equilibrist, who, under the name of “The Little Devil,” 
astonished Sadler’s Wells audiences late in the last cen- 
tury. It is sad to hear that “Poor Tom,” unable to bear 
the excruciating agony arising from cancer in the mouth, 
destroyed himself at the age of sixty-nine. In his youth 
he became desperately enamoured of a lady whom he never 
saw again for forty years. He met her when he was sixty, 
they were married, and she survives him. 


Mr. Josep JEFFERSON, after a short starring tour in the 
provinces, will return to America in October. He will be 
accompanied by his son-in-law, Mr. Farjeon, the eminent 
novelist, who will make a tour of four months through the 
States; but it is pleasant to know that his usual Christmas 
story will be published in London as usual. 


Mr. Honey has apparently given some attention to the 
art of advertising. Last week, when he appeared at Scar- 
borough, the walls of that town were covered with repre- 
sentations of a hive surrounded by a swarm of bees. 


Dorine the last nights of the season just ended at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Signor Brocolini, an American basso, 
sang. His real name is Mr. John Clark ; he was formerly 
a church singer in Brooklyn, the title of which place 


{ Italianised furnishes him with his professional name. 
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From published reports of a conversation between a 
New York World correspondent and Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, the following additional particulars concerning 
the projected Conservatory of Music in New York are 
gleaned :—Miss Kellogg verifies the reports already pub- 
lished in the papers concerning the new college and her 
connection with it, and says that the idea is not one of 
recent formation, but it occurred to her over five years 
ago. In her various tours she has been constantly ap- 
proached by young girls possessed of the faculty to become 
singers if they could afford to be educated. Now and then 
as in the case of Albani, Abbott, and others, kind friends 
had been found willing and able to incur the expense of 
cultivating those embryo vocalists, but the majority had 
remained in oblivion. Hence her design of establishing a 
college. The college is not to be one for girls exclusively, 
but for both sexes. The best lyric and instrumental 
teachers will be employed. The location of the college 
will be somewhere up town in New York city, and she 
hopes that a lot may be presented by some one of the 
magnates of that city. Nilsson Hall is thought of now as 
a good location, with an addition to its present size. Ac- 
cording to her plans—should a sufficient fund be obtained— 
the college will give a thorough musica] education for the 
church, the concert-room, or the stage, and for preparing 
teachers. The course of instruction will be adapted with a 
view to fitting each pupil for the profession of that branch 
of musical art for which he or she is best fitted by natural 
endowments. The proceeds of Miss Kellogg’s Californian 
tour, which begins about the 1st of September, and will 
last two months, are to form the nucleus of a fund for the 
proposed institution. 


An Indian paper gives an interesting description of 
Hindu melody. “The beauty of Hindu music,” it says, 
“ consists in the intervals—breaks or srwti—between each 
note. The scale has three octaves of seven notes, with 
twenty-two different kinds of srwti to each note, but this 
scale has been reduced to two and a half octaves to suit the 
compass of the human voice. There are three modulations 
in the voice—the mandra or chest voice, the madhya or 
throat voice, and the tara or brain and nose voice. Of the 
seven notes, the first, sa, was imitated from the cry of a 
calf, ri from the bellowing of an ox, ga from the bleating of 
a goat, ma from the howling of a jackal, pa from the piping 
of a blackbird, dha from the croaking of a frog, and ni 
from the noise of an elephant. To express the notation 
only one line is used, with the initials of these notes and 
other signs, and harmony is not regarded, as the whole 
character of Hindu music is that of melody. There are six 
Ragas, songs to be sung at certain seasons and expressing 
various feelings—such as love, fear, anger, &c. An aggre- 
gate of srutis is termed a swara or musical sound, ‘exer- 
cising a calm and soothing influence on the ear.’ ” 


Mrs. German Reep has taken for the scene of her 
last entertainment the interior of an Indian bungalow. 
There is probably very little local colouring in the piece, 
the fun of which turns upon an incident that might happen 
as easily in a Streatham villa. But it sets one wondering 
whence local colouring, if it were wanted, could be got; 
and where the dramatist must apply himself to get 
a glimpse of an Indian interior. Following the chain 
of thought a link further, we are still more at a 
loss to see how any trace of the familiar daily life Anglo- 
Indians lead will survive for the curiosity or the sympathy 
of the future. If we cleared out of Upper India to-morrow, 
what record, an Indian paper asks, would there be of the 
kind of life which we led during the days of our pilgrimage ? 








Except in the pages of the daily journals, and from three 
or four fugitive novels, there would be absolutely no record 
at all. We are not speaking, of course, of the official life 
which plays so prominent, and withal so wearisome, a part 
in Indian society, but of the amusements, the interests, 
and the customs, which are the differentia of Anglo-Indian 
life, 

Mr. Ruskin says that in the last twenty years much 
more general progress has been made in the appreciation of 
good music than in the knowledge and love of good 
pictures. 

Mr, SorHern has arrived in England from Canada. 

Mapame Nitsson is just now in Bavaria, where she has 
been invited to spend some weeks with the King and Queen 
of Naples. 

Tue Emperor of Austria has conferred the title of 
Imperial Austrian Chamber Singer upon Madame Pauline 
Lucca. 


M. Emite Perrin, in his capacity of Member of the 
Institute, has gone to Anvers to be present at the Rubens 
tercentenary. 

M. Saint Germain is so fatigued by his one hundred 
and sixty consecutive representations of Petillon in Lébé 
that he has relinquished his part in M/arthe to M. Bernés. 


Mo.te. Jovassain, the duégne of the Comédie Frangaise, 
is so unwell that her physician has prescribed unbroken 
rest for a month. 

Mbp.ue. DE Betocca is now in Paris, or, to be more 
precise, in the Rue Sengér at Passy. She will shortly 
leave for England to fulfil engagements there, and will 
proceed thence to Madrid. 


Mo.te. Marte Casetis recovering from the illness which 
overtook her a few weeks ago. 


Mr. Swinzourne is to be the Sergeant Cuff in The 
Moonstone. 


Miss Cocuuan left England for New York yesterday. 


Miss Compton succeeds Miss Lydia Foote at the Globe 
Theatre. 


Tue Lyceum Theatre, agreeably redecorated, will be re- 
opened to-morrow evening with The Dead Secret, in which 
Miss Kate Bateman will play Sarah Leeson. Mr. Irving 
superintended the last rehearsals, as had been arranged. 

THE adaptation of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s will be produced 
at the Opera Comique next Saturday. The lever du rideau 
is Married Another, a comedietta, by Mr. Gerald Dixon. 
The company includes Mr. J. G. Taylor. 


THe Opera Comique Theatre is to be reopened by Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, on the 29th of October, with an opera, 
which is now being written expressly for the purpose by 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, who respectively 
composed and wrote Trial by Jury. The piece is to be in 
either two or three acts, 

THE Atheneum states that M. Mayer, under whose 
management the latest series of French performances were 
given in London, is at present in Paris, arranging for a 
winter season of French plays at one of the London theatres. 
The season will extend from November to March inclu- 
sive. 


Tue Princess’s will be open in a fortnight, under the 
lesseeship of Mr. Gooch, with a new drama by Mr. Byron, 
entitled Guinea Gold ; or, Lights and Shadows of London 
Life. Miss Lydia Foote is the heroine. Great improve- 
ments are to be made in the interior of the theatre, and 
all fees to boxkeepers and attendants are to be abolished. 
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Mrs. Rovussy will appear en the 1st October at the 
Park Theatre in ’7'wixt Axe and Crown, supported by Mr. 
Edmund Leathes. Recently, as has been stated in more 
than one quarter, she has been on the north coast of France 
with Miss Hodson. On one occasion they were found 
studying a map of Russia. ‘ Moscow,” said one of the 
ladies ; “I can’t find Moscow.” “ You stupid,” replied the 
other. ‘ Don’t you know Moscow was burnt half a century 
ago?” 

THE Queen’s Theatre, it is said, will be reopened with a 
version of and by Le Menteur. 


Tue Chandelier is in rehearsal at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, where it will be revived;early next month. M. 
Volny, who created so favourable an impression as the 
hero of Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton, is to be the Fortunio, 
while Mdlle. Croizette will succeed Madame Madelaine 
Brohan as Jacqueline. M. Febvre, Mdlle. Samary, and M. 
Coquelin, cadet, are also in the cast. M. Delaunay, himself 
an excellent Fortunio, is conducting the rehearsals. 


M. Octave FEvImLLeT is preparing for the Comédie 
Frangaise a play founded upon his “ Amours de Philippe.” 
M. Worms will be the hero, and either Mdlle. Bernhardt 
or Mdlle. Croizette the heroine. 


Mapame CeLine Cuaumont and M. Dupuis will reappear 
at the Théatre des Variétés, towards the end of September, 
in a three-act comedy by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, entitled 
La Cigale, 


Mapame Paota-Marié has renewed for two years her 
engagement at the Bouffes-Parisiens, 


In the course of their provincial tour the Odéon Com- 
pany will visit Angers, Saumur, Niort, Poitiers, Angou- 
léme, Saintes, Cognac, Larochelle, Rochefort, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Montauban, Carcassonne, Marseille, Toulon, 
Béziers, Montpellier, and Nimes, The Danischeffs is the 
leading piece in their programme. The company includes 
Madame Heéléne Petit and Mdlle. Alice Lody. 


Tue Athénée will not be re-opened with La Goguette, as 
had been announced, but in all probability with Le Coucou, 
a comédie-vaudeville in three acts, by MM. Raymond and 
Dumas. 


Tue Théatre des Variétés will be reopened on the Ist 
September with Za Poudre dE scampette, La Chanteuse par 
Amour, and Les Charbonnicrs. The second-named piece is 
the sagnéte in which Madame Judic won so much success 
at Etretat, and in which she is now playing at Dieppe. 


Tue Ambigu is to be reopened in the middle of Sep- 
tember with the Z’owr de Nesle. Madame Fargueil will be 
the Marguerite, M. Dumaine the Buridan, and M. Taillade 
the Gauthier. 


Tue Surprises de Amour is the title of a piece which 
M. Carvalho intends to produce at the Opéra Comique. The 
music is by M. Poise, the libretto by M. Mouselet. 


An opéra comique in three acts, L’Alcade de Zalamea, 
founded upon one of Calderon’s plays, has just been com- 
pleted by MM. Détroyat and Armand. The music is by 
M. Gounod. 


THe Régiment de Champagne will be produced at the 
Theatre-Historique on the 27th September. M. Randoux, 
formerly pensionnaire of the Comédie Frangaise, and of 
the Odéon, is specially engaged to play Louis XIV. 
The Régiment de Champagne, it may be remembered, 
affords wide scope for military display, and the authorities 
have consented to supply the manager with a large number 
of soldiers and drummers, 












_M. Carvatno has returned from Puys to superintend 
the final rehearsals of the Deserteur. The new score 
written for the Perle du Brazil will be distributed very 
shortly. 

Mr. Oxenrorp’s admirable versions of old French songs 
are to be republished. 

Mr. Cuar.es Dunputir’s Wildfire, a collection of essays 
and social sketches, has been reprinted at New York and 
San Francisco. 


Ir is now definitely settled that the Brooklyn Theatre 
will not be rebuilt, 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. 


—_eoo— 


 bygpenteer sc to the intention expressed last week, 
‘A. we now propose to describe the constitution of a 
National Theatre—not in Utopia, by no means perfect, 
nor perhaps even such as under favourable auspices an 
English one might hereafter become, but excellent above 
its best contemporaries, and so incomparably superior 
to any theatre of our own country that it may well be 
regarded as a model for us to admire, whether we choose 
to copy it orno, Hard, at the outset of our task, is it 
to withstand the temptation of recalling the vicissitudes 
through which the Comédie Frangaise passed during the 
most eventful period of French history. We must, - 
however, limit historical references to the subject before 
us—namely, the original organisation of the famous 
theatre. 

On the 22nd October, 1680, Louis XIV., by royal 
edict, ordered that two of the three theatrical troupes 
then existing in Paris should unite to form a single 
company, and he gave to the new theatre the exclusive 
privilege of playing comedies and tragedies. The 
players were further authorised to form a partnership 
amongst themselves, which they accordingly did. The 
third theatre having been suppressed, the Théatre 
Frangais became then the only one in Paris. It rapidly 
gained public favour. In the following year the king, 
by another edict, fixed the number of the players at 
twenty-seven, and on the 24th August, 1682, granted 
them an annual pension of 12,000 livres. This was 
the first subvention. It was paid half-yearly by means of 
an order signed by the king, and directed to his treasurer. 
Louis XV. doubled the subvention, and the theatre 
entered upon a glorious epoch, producing great actors and 
an extraordinary number of new plays. After several 
changes of house, and, at the Revolution, a temporary 
change of name, the Comédie Frangaise found as true a 
patron in the first Napoleon as the past kings had 
proved. The conquerer even drew some of the company 
from their home to the scenes of his many triumphs. 
Drafts from the brilliant staff, in which Talma and 
Georges and Mars shone, quitting Paris, where only 
women and children remained, went to play to the 
nation of soldiers abroad. Thus it came to pass that at 
Moscow the Emperor issued an ordinance codifying and 
supplementing the usages and edicts which governed 
the organisation of the Comédie Frangaise. The pro- 
visions of the Edict of Moscow have, in the 
course of succeeding years, been modified by custom, 
but, in effect, the chief articles and the principle of the 
whole regulate the administration of the theatre at the 
present day. Although they are not easy to ascertain 
precisely, we, nevertheless, hope to be able at a future 
time to specify the particular modifications and changes 
that practice and desuetude have brought about in the 
operation of the decree of Moscow. For the present 
let us consider the details of the document itself, and 
as it is one to which readers are unlikely to have access, 
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we will set out the more important sections, and try to 
summarise the rest. 

The decree, which will be found amongst the 
Bulletin des Lois, No. 469, 4th series, No. 8577, is 
intituled: — “ Décret imperial sur la surveillance, 
Yorganisation, Yadministration, la comptabilité, la 
police et discipline du Théatre Frangais,” and is 
dated Moscow, 15th Oct., 1812. 

The Théatre Frangais, it was enacted, should “continue 
to be under the surveillance and direction of the superin- 
tendent of our plays. A Commissary Impérial, nomina- 
ted by the Emperor, should be charged with the duty of 
transmitting tothe actors the orders of the superintendent. 
He should overlook all the departments of the adminis- 
tration and finance, should be personally responsible for 
causing the regulations and orders of the superintendent 
to be thoroughly carried out, and should personally 
give all necessary orders for that purpose. In case of 
non-execution or violation of the rules, he should draw 
up a formal informaiion and remit it to the superin- 
tendent. The actors of the Thédtre Frangais should 
continue united as a partnership,* which should be 
administered according to the following rules : — The 
produce of the receipts, less all costs and expenses, 
should be divided into 24 shares. One share should 
be kept in reserve, to be applied by the super- 
intendent to unforeseen wants. If it were not 
all used, the surplus should be distributed at 
the end of the year amongst the sociétaires. 
One half-share should be reserved to augment the 
pension fund of the society. A half-share should be 
employed annually in decorations, &e. The twenty- 
two remaining shares should continue to be divided 
amongst the sociétavres in proportion, varying from an 
eighth of a share up to a whole share, which should be 
the maximum. Every sociétaire should continue the 
engagement to play for twenty years, and after twenty 
years of uninterrupted service he could retire, unless the 
superintendent thought fit to retain him. The sociétaire 
who retired after twenty years should have a right 
(1) to a pension for life of 2,000 frances (out of 
certain funds attributed to the theatre by a 
decree of the Republic); (2) to a pension of the like 
sum out of the funds of the partnership. If the super- 
intendent thought fit to prolong the service of a 
sociétuire beyond twenty years, an additional 100 
francs should, on his retirement, be added to each of 
the pensions aforesad. Succeeding articles provided 
for retirement from accident and other incapacity 
to serve, for less than ten years’ service, that those 
pensions should be granted by decrees of state made 
upon the opinion of the committee, for the payment 
of the pensions, and for the case of retirement to other 
appointments and employments. “A committee, com- 
posed of six male members of the Society, provided over 
by the Commissary Impérial, and havinga secretary to re- 
cord their deliberations, should be charged with the regu- 
lations and administration of the interests of the society. 
The superintendent should annually nominate two mem- 
bers of this committee. They should be indefinitely re- 
eligible. Three of the members should be charged 
with carrying out its resolutions. The superintendent 
might revoke their nominations and replace the members 
at will. The particular functions of the committee 
should be:—1. Budget. 2. Expenditure. 3. Contracts. 
4, Inspection of the property. 5. Audit. 6. Legal 
proceedings. Out of the share reserved for unforeseen 
wants, the superintendent might grant to actors or 
actresses, who fond themselves burdened with too heavy 
expenses for costumes or toilettes, an order to have the 
dresses, in which to play one or more parts, made for 





* The mode in which actors became members of the company 
will be hereafter explained. The title, “ Sociétaire,” being more 


appropriate to art than our word “ partner” sounds, may be left 
untranslated, 














them at a shop. The committee should be similarly 
charged with the control of everything concerning the 
theatrical administration, the formation of the réper- 
toire, the execution of the arrangements as to débuts, 
the acceptance of new plays, subject to the superin- 
tendence of the Commissary Impérial, and the authority 
of the superintendent.” 

We now come to the more interesting provisions 
of the edict. They are obviously open to much 
criticism, and have been wisely modified in application. 
Perhaps it may be desirable to explain that the 
expressions en premier, en double, en troisiéme, used 
in the following articles, have reference to the system 
of assigning the same lines or réles not only to one, but 
to two or even three players of the company, so that 
on emergencies the second or third actor may be 
competent to take the place of the first in any given 
line or part. 

“The superintendent should determine the precise 
distribution of the different lines of business. He 
should, therefore, prepare a general list of all pieces, 
whether known or to be revived, with the names 
of the actors and actresses sociétaires to play en 
premier, en double, and en troisiéme the réles of 
every piece, according to their lines and their seniority, 
to avoid disputes on this ground. No actor or actress 
should retain en premier two different lines without a 
special authority from the superintendent, who should 
grant it only on rare occasions and for strong reasons. 
If an actor or actress, having a leading line, wished 
to play in another—for instance, if one, having a tragic 
‘line,’ wished to play in comedy, or if, playing the 
voles of jeune premier, he wished to adopt another 
line, he should not take precedence of him who pre- 
viously held the leading line, but should take that line 
en second, even although he be senior to his 
comrade. The superintendent could only authorise 
him to play the réles of the new line alternately 
with the actor who played them en chef or en 
premier. The répertoire should be framed in the 
committee, to the members of which two lady socié- 
taires should be added for this purpose only, in 
accordance with the decree of the Council, dated 
December 9, 1870. The répertoires should be so 
arranged that each réle should be cast double. 
There might be a second person nominated for each réle, 
who could play in default of the actor first cast en pre- 
mier, if he had a valid excuse for absence, save that on 
account of the absence of one or more leading actors, the 
piece might be changed, or its representation postponed. 
Two sociétaires, under the designation Semuainiers, 
(one officiating for the week), should be added to the 
committee for the purpose of looking after the carrying 
out of the répertoire. Every sociétaire should be 
semainier in turn. Should a ‘double,’ cast for a part 
in the répertoire, fall ill, his leader, if well, should be 
bound to play it on notice, which the semanier should 
give. A first-cast actor should not refuse to play, nor 
entirely give up to his ‘double, any of the leading 
réles of his line; he should play them, were they good 
or bad, when required by the répertoire so to do. 
No first-cast actor should reserve to himself one or 
more réles of his line. The committee should take 
necessary measures‘in order that the ‘doubles’ might 
appear before the public in the principal réles of their 
respective lines three or four times a month, and it 
should take equal care that the actors on trial should 
be put in a position to exercise their talents and to 
enable their progress to be judged of. Actors playing 
second réles might complain if this article were not 
observed, and the superintendent should, without delay, 
order the committee to conform to it under pain of 
a penalty of 300 francs, to be imposed on the leading 
actor resisting its execution, and on each of the mem- 
bers of the committee in default. The Commissary 
at the theatre should be responsible for the non- 
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execution of this article if he did not draw 
up a formal complaint of its infringement. The 
company should be bound to play every month one 
great work, or at least two small ones, new or revived. 
Amongst these pieces should be some plays of living 
authors. The committee and superintendent were 
enjoined to have this article duly carried out. The 
meetings on the Saturday of every week should con- 
tinue, and all the actors should be bound to 
attend them, to communicate with each other 
about the répértoire. All actors or actresses might 
criticise and demand changes in the répértoires for 
good reasons, on which the Commissary Impérial should 
provisionally, and the superintendent finally, decide. 
The répértoire should first be prepared for fifteen days. 
A copy should be sent to the prefect of police. Upon 
the following Saturday the répértoire for the next week 
should be drawn up, and so on successively. When the 
répértoire was settled, every one should be bound to 
play the réle for which he had been cast, unless he had 
lawful causes of excuse approved by the committee 
presided over by the Commissary Impérial. A report 
of the actor’s absence should be sent to the superin- 
tendent, under pain of 150 franes fine in default. If 
an actor who had caused a representation of a piece to 
be changed on account of his illness were seen out 
walking, or at a play, or from home, he should incur a 
fine of 300 franes.’ 

The remainder of the articles, to be given in a future 
number, contain interesting provisions regulating the 
acceptances of plays, authors’ rights, débuts, the his- 
trionic education in the Conservatoire, and the transfer 
of the promising pupils therefrom to the stage of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 


THE ITALIAN DRAMA. 


+ S0—_—<_ 


‘TN the fourth instalment of her treatise upon the 
Italian drama, recently published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Miss Phillimore deals with tragedy and 
comedy during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with Scipione Maffei and Alfieri. The con- 
sideration of the melodrama, in the attractive form 
presented to us by Metastasio, has caused her to pass 
by, for the time, those dramatists who laboured during 
the seventeenth century to restore the legitimate drama 
to the position whence it had been driven by its more 
fascinating sister. Martelli, Scipione Maffei, and Conti 
form the connecting links between the Teatro Italiano 
and the great dramatic poets of the eighteenth century. 
It was no easy matter to contend with the prevailing 
preference for the musical dramas, a preference so 
marked that the great public theatres—the Aliberti of 
Rome, the San Petronio of Bologna, the San Carlo of 
Naples, and the Fenice of Venice—were appropriated 
to their sole use. The actors were in the pay and 
formed part of the establishment of the respective 
courts, while the ordinary tragedies and comedies were 
excluded from the royal stages, and driven back on the 
minor theatres of the cities. They were performed by 
strolling players, who wandered from city to city, 
turning everything into the lowest farce, as the surest 
method of gaining the popular applause, on which their 
very existence depended. Ignorant and ill-educated, 
these actors of Bolognese, Lombard, or Genoese origin 
spoke a garbled mixture of dialects, and had no notion 
of pronouncing the pure Tuscan of Jl bel paesa 1a dove 
il Sisuona. Nor could any grace or dignity of gesture 
be expected from players of this class, to make up for 
the defects of their pronunciation. Such was the state 
of the Italian drama at the end of the seventeenth and 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The merit of having raised it from so ignominious 








a position belongs chiefly to the “ Accademia degli 









Areadi,” founded at Rome in 1690. The beneficial 
influence exercised by the “ Arcadi” over literature in 
general was especially centred in the reform of the 
drama; and, under the shadow of this great literary 
society, the dramatic writers once more ventured upon 
the abandoned field of tragedy. Pier Jacopo Martelli, 
a member of this Accademia, is the first to claim our 
notice. Fired by emulation of the French stage, he 
thought, by taking the great writers who had formed it 
for an exact model, he could produce dramas equal to 
theirs in his own language. One example will serve to 
show how ill the long Alexandrine metre agrees with 
the spirit of the Italian language :— 


Signor vedi a’ tuoi piedi, il tuo fedel Rustano, 
Che t’annuncia vicino, l’arrivo del Sultano. 


Even as a novelty this metre had little charm for the 
Italians, and very soon they discovered how wearisome 
was the “ monotonia della cesura e la rima troppo 
Frequente, e sempre accoppiata.” Goldoni remarks 
“that Martelli might have endowed his country with a 
teatro completo had he not had the folly to introduce 
a new kind of versification into Italy.” Nevertheless, 
fifty years afterwards, Goldoni employed the same metre 
in his play of Moliére, for the singular reason that in a 
drama of which Moliére was the hero it was fitting to 
imitate the metre so often employed by the French 
dramatists. The compositions of Martelli embrace 
every kind of drama; and it is to be regretted that 
after all his efforts to improve the Italian stage, and 
the sterling merit of many of his tragedies, he should 
have so far stooped to the depraved taste of the age 
as to write a farce called Lo Sternuto dErocole, to be 
played with wooden figures! Hercules is represented 
as travelling through the country of the Pigmies. The 
little people, terrified at the aspect of what appeared to 
them a moving mountain, with arms and legs, hide 
themselves in the clefts of the rocks, till, perceiving 
the giant asleep on the plain, they emerge from their 
hiding-places, and, armed with pigmy weapons, march 
in myriads over the body of their sleeping enemy. He 
awakes with a.sneeze, which, like that of Gulliver, 
terrifies and disperses the invading army. Gian Vin- 
cenzo Gravina, the patron of Metastasio, laboured con- 
scientiously at the task of restoring the fallen drama, 
but, by adhering to a stiff imitation of the classical 
models, he fell into the same error which had marred 
the works of so many of his fellow-dramatists. 

The Merope of Scipione Maffei marks a distinct 
epoch in the reform of Italian tragedy. In his treatise 
on the Teatri Antichi e Moderni, Maffei defended the 
existence and use of theatres with successful eloquence 
against the indignant attack of a Dominican padre, 
Concina, who looked upon them as the primary cause of 
the vicious social condition of Italy. Maffei’s triumph was 
sealed when Benedict XIV. addressed him a formal epistle, 
expressing entire approval of Maffei’s defence, and his 
opinion that, in such hands, the drama might be made 
to fulfil a useful and edifying purpose. Maffei first 
compiled his Teatro Italiano, consisting of the best 
dramas of the sixteenth century, and some of them he 
caused to be represented on the stage. But they only 
served to convince him of the inferiority of the Italian 
drama as compared with that of other European nations, 
and, in the determination to wipe away this reproach 
from his country, he composed his Merope. Although 
not free from defects, his tragedy, for the beauty and 
force of the argument, the happy development of the 
plot, and the careful, sustained style, became universally 
popular; and a decided change for the better in the 
dramatic taste of Italy may be fairly said to date from 
its first representation at Venice, in 1713. It was 
repeated forty times in one carnival, and was translated 
into many languages. The greatest tribute paid to 
Maffei was the adaptation of Merope to the French stage 

by Voltaire. Persuaded, however, that in its native 
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simplicity it would not have the same charm for a 
Parisian as for an Italian audience, Voltaire rearranged 
the scenes, added a few incidents to increase the inte- 
rest, and while preserving all the grand passages, pared 
away what was harsh or abrupt. The result was one 
of the most striking tragedies that have ever been repre- 
sented on the stage. In the letter prefixed to the first 
edition of his Mérope, Voltaire acknowledges his debt 
to Maffei :—* Si la Mérope frangaise a eu le méme suc- 
cés que la Mérope italienne, c’est 4 vous, monsieur, que je 
le dois; c'est 4 cette simplicité dont j’ai toujours été 
idolatre, qui dans votre ouvrage m’a servi de modéle. 
Si j'ai marché dans une route différente, vous m’y avez 
toujours servi de guide.” It is a strong proof of the 
power of Maffei’s mind that, without a love intrigue, 
he should have succeeded in winning the public favour 
at a period when a romance of some kind was considered 
indispensable to any drama. Maffei wrote his Merope 
with the intention of proving that it was possible to 
excite the sympathy and sustain the interest of the 
audience by a plot depending entirely on the strong 
affection existing between mother and son, when 
brought out and placed in a vivid light by situations of 
extreme peril. Eager in the pursuit of learning, and 
anxious to compare the literature of other nations with 
his own, Scipione Maffei travelled all over Europe. 
The University of Oxford conferred a degree on the 
illustrious Italian, with an elaborate public oration in 
his praise, from which, however, he could not have 
derived much gratification, as, owing to the barbarous 
English method of pronouncing Latin, he did not 
understand a word they said. He died at Verona in 
1775, in the eightieth year of his age. 

His Merope raised the whole tone of the Italian 
stage, and the tragedians who succeeded him set it 
steadily before them as a standard of excellence. But 
they were not equally successful in gaining the popular 
applause ; and the only tragedies which in any way 
rivalled that of Maffei were those of Giulio Cesare and 
Giunio Bruto, by Conti. This Conti, a Venetian noble- 
man, was a contemporary of Maffei ; but it was only in 
the decline of life that he turned his mind to the drama. 
Giulio Cesare was highly popular when first performed 
at Venice, and the critics praised the simple grandeur 
of the characters by contrast with the affectation which 
clings to the modern dramatists in their treatment of 
classical subjects. “The true Koman speaks with 
natural nobility of character, beautiful because it is un- 
conscious; but in our modern tragedies the heroes are 
great and noble with so vast an effort that they collapse, 
and become mean and little in the attempt, displaying 
their foreign origin when they most wish to appear as 
Romans. The great merit of Conti consists in a wise 
adherence to those details of the manners and customs 
of the time which stamp the character of the piece, 
and in which the French dramatists are often very defi- 
cient.” A few tragedians, whose names we must re- 
frain from inserting for want of space, stimulated by 
the examples of Maffei and Conti, continued to cultivate 
the tragic muse with praiseworthy zeal worthy of better 
success. Translations of French and English plays were 
also written in great numbers at this time. Among 
others, the Mahomet and Sémiramide of Voltaire were 
rendered into Italian by Cesarotti. But such foreign 
aid could not impart sufficient life to sustain the totter- 
ing native drama. On the contrary, it only served to 
confirm the prevailing opinion, that although here and 
there an occasional good tragedy might give promise of 
better things, Italy would never possess a permanent 
tragic theatre ; that tragedy was not in accordance with 
the genius and character of her language. This de- 
spairing verdict was destined to be immediately called 
in question, and afterwards completely overthrown by 
the genius of Alfieri. 

The early education of this fiery and impulsive man 
was little calculated to develop his talents. He was 








born at Asti, January 17, 1749, of noble parents; and 
it was the opinion of those days that for that class of 
life the smallest amount of education would suffice. 
Eight years of “ ineducation,” as he himself terms it, 
had their fruit in a wild ungoverned youth; but in 
middle life he devoted himself to study. The repre- 
sentation of Cleopatra, his earliest tragedy, performed 
in Turin in 1775, made manifest to Alfieri the necessity 
of retracing his steps in those paths of learning from 
which in youth and indolence he had turned aside. 
“The thick veil,” he says, “which had hitherto so 
effectually blinded me, fell ,from my eyes, and I made 
a solemn vow to spare myself neither pains nor trouble 
until, like a true son of Italy, I had mastered my own 
language.” Beginning literally with the grammar, he 
proceeded steadily, verse by verse, through the Italian 
classics. And for sixteen years they continued to be 
his daily study. To his mind they contained all the 
elements of poetry, with the exception of the actual 
mechanism of blank verse. His friends, who watched 
his labours with interest, next recommended a study of 
the best prose writers; and, finally, still in pursuit of 
his language in its purest form, he betook himself to 
Tuscany to accustom himself “a parlare udire, pen- 
sare, e sognare in Toscano, e non altrimenti mai pit.” 
Against “ gallicismes” Alfieri waged a ceaseless warfare, 
more especially because, owing to his Piedmontese birth 
and education, they were a special stumbling-block in 
his own path. The first use he made of the knowledge 
of his own language was to rewrite the two tragedies 
of Filippo and Polinice, which in his youth he had 
written in French. Filippo is now considered one of 
his best tragedies, and the dialogue between the King 
of Spain and his minister, as a masterpiece of vigour 
and brevity, rivals Corneille’s famous challenge scene in 
the Cid. The character of Philip II. is portrayed with 
a powerful hand. To the study of Alfieri’s own litera- 
ture succeeded that of the ancient classics; and the 
result of this was the tragedy of Antigone. The second 
scene of the second act is one of great power, and is 
famous for the one sentence: “Jl reo d'un delitto é 
chil pensa.” Still keeping on classical ground, he 
wrote Agamennone, and pursued the narrative in the 
tragedy of Oreste. Aware that the subject had already 
been treated by Voltaire, he endeavoured to borrow the 
French tragedy from a friend, who refused to lend it, 
advising him to write his own play first, on the ground 
that in that way his Oreste, whether better or worse than 
the French one, would be at all events his own. “ I took 
this excellent advice,” says Alfieri, “and it ever after- 
wards became a rule with me, if I wrote on a subject 
already treated by modern writers, never to read their 
tragedies till I had composed my own.” In the case of 
Merope, however, Alfieri had read Maffei’s tragedy on 
the same subject before composing his own. His 
wonder that such a tragedy should have obtained so 
great a reputation induced him to see whether he could 
not do more justice to the subject, and by a few masterly 
strokes he adds vigour to a subject which seemed to 
have reached its culminating point of interest in the 
hands of former tragedians. Sofonisba and La Ros- 
munda, the earliest tragedies of the Teatro Antico, 
were again invested by him with their “sceptred pall.” 
He relates with much candour how, on reading his first 
Sofonisba to a friend, it was such an evident failure 
that he threw it into the fire. He afterwards rewrote 
it, though never to his entire satisfaction. No one 
desired more earnestly than he did the freedom of his 
country—no one was more intolerant of the yoke of 
oppression under which Italy had groaned so long. 
There was a law at that time in Piedmont that subjects 
of Alfieri’s position and station in life might not leave 
the kingdom without permission of the government ; 
another law prohibited, under penalty of a heavy fine, 
the publication of any books out of the kingdom, unless 
revised by the State. “In these circumstances,” says 
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Alfieri, “ I chose to be an author.” He was also aware 
that the principles of liberty, which he insisted upon so 
earnestly in his writings, were not calculated to win 
the approbation of the Piedmontese Government. His 
proud, independent genius could brook no restraint 
of this nature, and he resolved to bid adieu to his 
country. This self-banishment involved the renuncia- 
tion of his inheritance and all other worldly possessions ; 
but the greatness of the sacrifice did not stagger his 
purpose. The completion of the Congiura dei Pazzi, 
hitherto only planned, was the first fruit of his newly- 
ained liberty, written, as he himself expresses it, with 
“febbre frenetica di liberta.” But this cannot excuse 
the false colours in which, to serve the cause of freedom, 
Alfieri represents an action acknowledged by all his- 
torians to have been the most dastardly of crimes. The 
scene of the two Medici brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
which contains a tribute to the founder of their family, 
the great Cosmo, and a masterly description of a 
tyrant’s method of crushing his people into submission, 
displays his great gift of eloquence in a striking 
manner. Don Garzia followed the Congiwra, and is 
again made the engine for an attack upon the Medici. 
His next tragedy, Maria Stuarda, he wrote for the 
singular reason that he did not like the subject. The 
experiment failed as a whole, although the principal 
characters, Queen Mary, Darnley, and Bothwell, are 
well drawn. He continued his work with astonishing 
rapidity; in ten months he wrote seven tragedies, 
arranged the plan of two new ones, and revised and 
corrected the fourteen which he had composed alto- 
gether. But hitherto, with the sole unfortunate ex- 
ample of Cleopatra, none of his tragedies had been put 
upon the stage. At last he was stimulated to make 
the attempt. He offered his Antigone to a company 
of dilettanti in the private theatre of the Duca 
Grimaldi, at Rome. It was readily accepted, and the 
company not being sufficiently strong for all the parts, 
that of Creonte, usurper of the throne of Thebes, 
fell upon himself. The ‘success of the piece sur- 
passed his expectations, and induced him to venture on 
what he terms the terrible prova of printing and pub- 
lishing his works. He was immediately assailed by the 
fire which he had expected of literary criticism, corre- 
spondence, and newspaper comments. Pausing in his 
labours, he set out on extensive travels to France and 
England, not, as he tells us, from any curiosity or wish 
to see either of those countries, but partly from sheer 
restlessness, and partly for the purpose of buying English 
horses. During his sojourn of four months in London 
(1784) he bought fourteen horses (as many horses as he 
had written tragedies), which, with infinite labour, he 
transported to Siena. On his way through Piedmont, 
the reigning King of Sardinia, Vittorio Amadeo II., 
sought in vain to lure the voluntary exile back to his 
native country. Liberty of thought and liberty of action 
were more than ever prized by Alfieri after his sojourn 
in England. Breathing more freely when he had left 
Piedmont behind him, Alfieri began anew his rambles 
over Italy and Europe. The fame of Voltaire’s tragedy 
of Brutus stirred up a spirit of rivalry in the Italian 
tragedian. “ We will see if I cannot outdo this French- 
man of plebeian origin.” And so Bruto Primo appeared, 
dedicated to Washington, followed by Bruto Secondo, 
dedicated to “Il libero Popolo Italiano.” They are 
noisy and tumultuous tragedies, where the stage is per- 
petually crowded with Roman citizens clamouring for 
freedom. Alfieri’s ideas of liberty do not appear to have 
gone very far. When the French Revolution broke out 
he was in Paris, for the purpose of having his Teatro 
published. The workmen, plunged deep in the politics 
of that exciting time, spent ‘ whole days,” says the 
indignant author, “in reading the newspapers and 
expressing their ideas as to the government of the 
kingdom, instead of attending to their business of 
setting up the types.” He witnessed the events of the 












10th of August, the massacre of the Swiss Guard, the 
pitiless treatment of the Royal Family, and he fled. It 
was not till he had relieved his mind by an apology for 
the unhappy Louis XVI., then a prisoner, and a furious 
invective against the whole nation, entitled Jl Misogallo, 
that Alfieri could again turn his attention to Italian 
literature. In the spring of 1793 we find him aiding 
personally in the recital of his tragedies by a society of 
dilettanti in Florence. He made great progress in the 
art of declamation, giving the light and shade, inflec- 
tion of voice, and variety of action necessary to make 
the characters he personated stand out distinctly and 
vividly before his audience. Saul was his favourite 
tragedy. After reciting it several times, he was pre- 
vailed upon to play the part of the Hebrew king, in a 
private theatre in Pisa, and there he tells us “ rimasi 
quanto al teatro morto da Re.” Authors do not always 
give the preference to their best works, but the Italian 
critics confirm Alfieri in his predilection for Saul, 
esteeming it the best and most powerful of his tragedies. 
The inspired language seems to have been present to his 
mind throughout the composition of the piece. The 
dream of Saul, the departure of David on the eve of the 
battle, abound in the rich metaphors which give such an 
Eastern colouring to the drama. An interval of ten 
years elapsed between the nineteen tragedies which were 
published in Paris and the two last compositions, the 
Alceste Prima and Seconda. These were the results of 
his Greek studies late in life, and Alfieri was not a little 
vain of having learnt Greek at the age of forty-six. The 
return of Alcestis to life in the concluding scene is 
beautifully told, recalling by its tender feeling the last 
scene of the Winter’s Tale. When, like Hermione, 
Alcestis 

Bequeaths to death her numbness, 

For from him dear life redeems her, 
and is reunited to her husband, for whose sake she had 
laid down her life, while her children cling round her in 
rapt and wondering delight, the pathos of the scene is 
unrivalled. 

Thus once again embarked in literary labours, Alfieri, 
at the close of his career, wrote six comedies, and was 
engaged in revising them when the illness overtook him 
of which he died at Florence, October 4, 1804. These 
comedies did not add to his reputation, but as the most 
eminent tragic writer of Italy he is worthy of the 
highest honour. Fullof vigour and power, he breathes 
new life into the languid scenes of Italian tragedy. He 
will have no imitation of French gallantry, no Spanish 
rhodomontades. Italy must have a theatre of her own, 
speaking her pure idiom, and representing her own 
ideas on either classical or modern subjects. ‘ In my 
tragedies,” he says, * you will find no convenient eaves- 
dropper ready to hear and reveal the secret on which 
the whole plot depends, no mysterious characters (with: 
the one exception of Egisto, in Merope) unknown: 
either to themselves or to others. I have not availed 
myself of either supernatural or physical aid; no flit- 
ting ghosts haunt my scenes; no thunder and lightning 
enhance my catastrophes. I have abstained from 
unnecessary murders and massacres. In short, I have 
rigidly denied myself the usual license permitted to 
dramatic writers.” His own opinion of his works, as 
deliberately expressed as if he were discussing those of 
another author, was constantly corrected by contempo- 
rary criticism. He recognised the justice of the en- 
lightened comments of Il Calzabigi and of Cesarotti, 
whose blank verse had served him for a model; but to 
the captious fault-finding of the Florentine Academy he 
was perfectly indifferent. ‘In Alfieri,” says Pietro del 
Rio, “ you must not look for dazzling variety of meta- 
phor, nor yet for persuasive forms of speech; but you 
will always find a magnificent power in the style, life 
and vigour in the action of the drama, force in the 
dialogue, vivacity and truth in the characters, and occa- 
sional passages of astounding eloquence.” 
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Bills of the Play. 


YHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 
This Theatre will re-open on Sept. 22, 
when will be produced a new Historical 
and Spectacular Drama, entitled 
GLAND IN THE DAYS OF 
CHARLES II. 
By W. G. Writs, Author of “Charles I.” 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET., 


At 7.30, 
THE GARDEN PARTY. 
Messrs. W. J. Hill, H. Kyrle, D. Fisher, 
jun, W. Hargreaves; Miss E. Thorne, 
iss M. Harris, &c. 


At 8.15, 
BRASS. 

Mr. G. F. Rowe, Messrs. Howe, Kyrle, 
Macklin, D. Fisher, jun., Hargreaves, 
R. H. Astley, Teesdale, &c.; Mesdames 
Thorne, Harris, Henri, and Orme. 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. S. Emery, W. Terriss, J. G. 
Shore, F. Moreland, H. Russell, and H. 
Jackson; Mesdames Edith Stuart, L. 
Coote, Hudspeth, &c. The Great Mackney, 
E, Sharpe, and Mr. George Leybourne. 








AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 

: A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, Charles Warner; Mesdames 
Amy Roselle, Kate Bishop, Cicely 
Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HouuinesHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
WEAK WOMAN. 


Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c.; Misses Muir, 
i 


yne, Leigh, &c, 
At 9.30, 
BOHEMIAN GYURL (Burlesque). 


Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &e. 


LHAMBRA THEATRE 
ROYAL. 
At 8.15 
ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 


Mesdames Cornélie d’Anka, Robson, 
Chambers, Newton, Beaumont, Lavis; 
Messrs. Paulton, Loredan, Ryley, Collini. 

At 10 
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The new Grand Ballet, 
YOLANDE. 


OYAL PARK THEATRE. 


Proprietress and Manageress, 
MapameE Sr. Crar. 





At 7.30, 
THE RAKE'’S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Lin Rayne, Harrington, Ferry, 
Balfour, Squires, Lashbrooke, Clarke 
Nicholson, and My. H. P. Grattan; 
Mesdames Lonsdale, Merton, Plowden, 
Walmer, Telbin, &c. 


At 10, 
OTHELLO TRAVESTIE. 








THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


GLOBE 


Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes, A. Garner, 





E. F. Edgar, Bradbury, B. D’Arley, E. Righ- 
ton; Mesdames E. Ritta, M. Stevens, 
I, Clifton, and Lydia Foote. 
NATIONAL STAN DARD 

THEATRE. 

Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Gnas Deces.ans. 
At 7.30, 
CLANCARTY. 


Messrs. Pateman, Charles Harcourt, 
Forbes Robertson, Darrell, Warren, Butler, 
and Mr. Henry Neville; Mesdames Beau- 
mont, Gerard, Goward, and Miss Bella 
Pateman. 


(RITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 





At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and E. Bruce. 

At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Harris, 
Standing, Philip Day; Mesdames Fann 
Josephs, Nelly Harris, M. Davis, Edit 
Bruce, and Camille Dubois. 





Qe iscellaneous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 
Four Years Chief Costuwmier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
* Bells,” “Charles L,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &e. 
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Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
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Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8@Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 


“T1243 OR, THAT LASS 

0’ LOWRIE'’S.”—We beg respect- 
fully to give notice that the above Drama 
is an adaptation of Mrs. Burnett’s popular 
novel, made with her consent and approval, 
and that all necessary legal precautions 
have been taken to protect the same from 
infringement. 





JosEepH Harron, 
ArTHuR MatTTHISON. 
Opera Comique, Aug. 16th. 
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MRE: SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 





Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 


Sr. Jamers’s Horer, Prccapi1ty. 
Me: DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








N R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 








ME: i. Le TOOLE. 


Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 
R. EDWARD TERRY’S 


Tour for the present year termi- 
nated July 7th, Mr. Terry cannot therefore 
arrange for later dates. 

GAIETY, LONDON, July 30th. 


R . oe 2 iLL. 


Garety THEATRE, GLAsGow. 


Me: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, S.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus is now out. 
Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 

















OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant; City Establishment, 
5, Ludgate-hill. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

“ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 

The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”’—Era. 


“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.” —Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

**' We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era, 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Caries Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 

“Mr. Hindley has pg together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o :them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.”’— Public Opinion, 

** Is & most readable volume,”—Daily Tel-graph, 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


I? consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
lacing of a bust in the Vestibule of 

Dene Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 

Memorial an open question until the sub- 

scription lists ae been closed, when the 

matter will be submitted to the decision of 

the meeting of the subscribers. 
COMMITTEE : 

8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 


J. Boosey, JoHN Murpuy, 
J. B. BucksTongE, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 


F. B. Cua1TErtTon, 
J. S. CLarkr, 
J. W. Davison, 


J. R. PLaAncue, 
CHARLES SANTLEY, 
CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRuNEISEN, Barry SULLIVAN, 
JouHN Hare, ArtH’r SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick HAWKINS,| THOMAS THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Tootr, 

Davip JAMES, GopFrEy TURNER, 

A. B. KeEtty, EpmuND YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BED, BROMAINIG. <sccscccsceseresescccccsaseveeseoesees 1 
Be BI I ccaseceverseaccereseceucootenseses 3 
Bi: ks SR ME ascedsccarsestccescccscovccoeess 1 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. .......sseeseeeee 5 
Lionel Brough ........... 1 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq 2 
H. J. Byron, Esq. .. 2 
F. B. Chatterton, Esq. 5 
J. 8. Clarke, Esq. ..... wo 
OE, CI IEE. wcvecsccosceseveccctvecdeseossesede 1 
Se ia Is BI aocvvspeesebssesasnvecceisescetece 5 
D. Davison, Esq..... ve Ee 
Wm. Elgood, Esq 5 
8. French, Esq. .... 2 
W.S. Gilbert, Esq. 2 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. oe 
I a iciacseancecquisehosccedosersecseseses 2 
iy Wile ERNE BEML, << snasaccecnssicencecaesesscecenss 2 
PE FS Ba vc esinsnscscceseacdecsetevsvesecseos 5 
Messrs. James & Thorne war @ 
J. Jefferson, Esq. ..... eaeer 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. ..... a 
9 
2 
1 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
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Mrs, 8. Lane.......... 
Lord Londesborough.. = 
PUCEOUNIE PEOOIMETOD cscs cescccasceveccccovscendsenses 
i ii EIS ccSeasasonseqsacseecsanehe*stsecs 
Mrs. F. Marshall........ (een 
J. W. Marshall, Esq 
C. J. Mathews, Esq. 
E. Marwood, Esq. . 
Jobn Murphy, Esq. .. Sos 
i hnaxiintninieaceetnneenneqoutnaneneenei 
SN EME EEEIIS oc sdcccrsnvodescssnes: coveneseseses 
J. Pittman, Esq......... ae 
J.R. Planché, Esq. 
Chas, Santley, Esq...... 
Clement Scott, Esq. .. 

Arthur Shetetiey, es. ons 
TOURS BUMATN, TEOG. 5s ccceveccvevecescensessessessse 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq..............ccceseeeees 


Bs MTS Ty oa cecscseceesscseveesaceceucssesdeessesoss 
Cc. W. Thom son, Esq... sae 
J.L. Toole, Esq......... 
Edmund Yates, Esq... 
Per J. W. Davison, E 
NE IRs TID, . .causncsesenttvecceceness: evssee 
I, BION. onsascnnsvecqcosestsanivaseos’ 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, Esq. 
M, A. Chivers, Esq. ... 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq 
E, G. Cuthbert, Esq 
P. T. Duffey, Esq. .. 
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F, G. 
Murray Marks, Teg. ..0...002.00500..cccccerese 
A Be RR 
een - 
George Rignold, Esq. 
G. R. Walker, Esq. ... 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
Se CI Te. cssintseseriesscosesonsscessensesses 
CN, TRANG BIND. cpccaceresscncccscccecesetense 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
Ty ale IE INOUE dcncvcscaocccsucsceiiecsen’ 
Mrs, Swanborough......... 
Miss Ada Swanborough 
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* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
we 


FTI ctenacatesesiqcuvacetenoanedscon £20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. ..........00.ssesssesescoee $25 
Charles F. er gy ERs <iousad caasavesidisesesten $25 
Sydney Cowell, Esq. .. von) ee 


anny Davenport ..... 

Robert Heller, Esq. .. 

W. C, Sadlier, Esq. .... 
Honorary Treasurer— 

Witiram Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 

F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, 8.W. 

Subscriptions may be sent either to the 

Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, cr to any 

member of the Committee. 








Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tus 
TuEatRE,” 81, Great Queen-street, London.— 
Tuzspay, August 28, 1877, 











